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shrill whistle as he trips merrily along, regardless 
whether a pillow of down, or a coarse bed of 
heath, awaits him on his return to his own beloved 
home. Our heavenly Father has wisely ordered, 
that the natives of every country should prefer 
their own land before any other, wherever or 
whatever it may be. Tie English peasant de- 
\lights in his own white -vashed cottage, with its 
little garden well stocked ith useful herbs and 
flowers, and its roses and woodbines peeping in at 
the small casement windows, or covering the rus- 
tic porch; and its clean fireside, around which he 
sees his children gaily playing, or their mother 
nursing the prattling infant on her knee. The 
Irish Paddy loves his little mud-built cabin, dirty 
and untidy as it is; and although pigs, and ducks, 
and geese, and children, are the united inmates, 
| prefers it to the more cleanly cottage of the Eng- 
\lish laborer:—whilst the contented Scotch High- 








THE MORNING CALL. 


Who is this pretty little girl with a basket in 
her hand? 
It is little Ellen A.: she has been taking a morn- 


lander thinks his own country of pine covered hills 
and barren plains, the best country in the world. 

It is a happy thing for people to be satisfied 
with the state in which Providence has placed 
them.— Amusing Slories. 


ing walk, and is come with her mamma to call | <= 


upon some of her young friends. How busy they 
appear to be, seated round the work-table! What 
do you think they are about? They are. making 
baby-clothes for poor people. One of them is 
running the tuck of a frock, and another is hem- 
ming a cap-border, which her mother has been so 
kind as to cut out for her, Ellen is come to assist 
them, for she also likes to work for the poor, who 
are often badly off, and unable to work for them- 
selves. She has brought her thimble and scissors, 
and her needle-book, for she is a clever little 
work-woman, and knows very well what is likely 
to be wanted. The basket that Ellen carries in 
her handewas made by a poor blind girl. In some 
large towns there are houses, called blind asylums, 
where poor blind people are taught to work, and 
to earn their livelihood by the labor of their own 
hands. I once visited one, and was much pleased 
with watching the children, who were all busily 
employed; some of them were weaving hearth- 
rugs, and others were platting straw, whilst the 
greater part of them were making baskets. They 
seemed to be very contented and happy, although 
deprived of the blessing of sight; and the quick- 
ness with which their little fingers moved was 
wonderful. Some of the elder boys had prepared 
the osiers, of which the baskets were made (and 
which grew in a —_—— near the asylum,) by 
peeling off the outer bark, and splitting them in 
two. 

What a good thing it is that poor blind children 
can be employed so usefully. Surely those who 
are blest with sight ought never to waste their 
time, but endeavor to employ it in such a manner 
as to promote the welfare of their fellow creatures, 
or conduce to their own improvement. 

Almost every thing is of -some use or other. 
Willows, which grow in damp marshy places, may 
be made into baskets, and hampers, and sieves. 
Rushes, which grow by the sides of brooks in 
moist meadows, are useful for making door-mats. 
Heath, which is a little shrubby plant bearing 
purple blossoms, is often used by the peasants of 
Scotland, not only for firing their ovens and thatch- 
ing their cottages, but also for making the beds 
upon which they sleep. You would think it very 
hard had you to exchange your soft bed for one of 
heath; but habit renders every thing easy. The 
peasant of Scotland, wrapped in his Highland 
plaid and his tartan cap, wanders over the wild 
barren mountains of his native country, piping a 





NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ONE OF GRANDPAPA’S BIBLE STORIES, 

‘* Good morning, how did you sleep last night?” 
said a lady to her aged father, as he stood holding 
the door latch with one hand, and his staff in the 
other, looking into her kitchen. ‘* Thank you,” 
replied the old gentleman, ‘' fT had‘a geod-night, 
and feel very bright to-day for an old man; I’ve 
just finished my breakfast you kept warm for me 
by the sitting room fire, and thought I’d look out 
here a minute; you are all full of business I see.” 
‘* Yes,” gid his daughter, ‘‘ it is baking day, but 
we are never too busy to see you; won’t you sit 
down in, this arm-chair?” ‘‘ No child,” said the 
good old man, ‘‘I believe I’ll go to my room and be 
finishing Chronicles this forenoon.” 

At the sound of Chronicles, up jumped three lit- 
tle boys from different parts of the kitchen, where 
they were playing with blocks, marbles, and tops; 
‘oh grandpapa,”’ said they, ‘‘if you are going to 
be reading in Chronicles, won’t you let us go with 
you? you do tell us such good stories out of Kings 
and Chronicles.” ‘‘ Oh yes,” said their grand- 
father, ‘‘ there’s nothing I Jove better than to talk 
with little boys and girls about the Bible.” 

These little boys were always very kind and at- 
tentive to their grandpapa, and off they ran to his 
room to have a good place ready for him; one 
took the cushion of his easy chair to shake it up, 
another drew the chair into what he said was the 
very best place for it, and another placed a cricket 
for his feet. The old gentleman entered the room 
just as they were completing the preparations. 
‘© Why,” said he, ‘I should think you were get- 
ting ready for aking.” ‘‘ Well grandpapa,” said 
they, ‘‘ we were just saying what a good king you 
would be, and that we wished you were a king, 


upon your head.”’ ‘‘ Ah my little boys,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘ grandpapa wishes. for no crewn, 
but such as the great Saviour will give to all who 
love him; and as for being king, I had rather be 
your grandpapa, in such a quiet pleasant home as 
I have here with your kind mother, than be king 
of all Europe. And now sit down before me upon 
your little crickets, and tell me what kind of a 
story you would like.” ‘‘I should like,” said 
John, ‘‘a story about some very bad man that got 
completely come up with.” ‘And I should like,” 





and that we had an elegant golden crown tc put|P 


said Charles, ‘‘a story about some great armics, 
and a battle, and a victory.” ‘And I should 
like,” said Edwin, ‘‘ a story about some good lit- 
tle boy, that everybody loved.”? ‘* Well,” said 
their grandpapa, ‘‘ I know three just such stories; 
now which shall I tell first.” These little boys 
were much more generous and polite than many, 
and instead of saying mine first, mine first, they all 
said, tell my brother’s first. ‘* That is right, chil- 
dren;” said the of@ gentleman smiling, “‘ and i 
hope you will remember as long as you live to be 
very kind to each other, and to every one,—think 
how kind the Saviour was; but you are waiting 
for the story, so grandpapa will begin it. But you 
must be very attentive, for I shall not mention 
any names, and when I’ve got through shall wish 
to have you take the Bible, and see if you can 
find the story. ‘*Oh, I’m glad of that,” said John, 
** for I do admire to find out things myself;”’ ‘‘ and 
so do I,” said Charles and Edwin. So all were 
pleased, and their grandfather said it made him 
almost forget his rheumatism to see three sucli 
pleasant little faces. 

‘* The story I am the most familiar with, is the 
one I shall tell you,” said the old gentleman; ‘‘ and 
it is about one of the most wicked persons men- 
tioned in the Bible, of whom not one good deed is 
recorded. He was one of Joseph’s descendants. 
You recollect Joseph left two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. Well, they had sons, and their sons 
had sons, and so on till this wicked man was born. 
At the time of his birth, his father was at the head 
of all the people of his nation; they had been very 
much oppressed hy surrounding enemiec and Cod 
had employed him to effect their deliverance; he 
was remarkable for his meekness and prudence, 
and the people, under his care and direction, enjoy - 
ed uninterrupted peace and quietness more than 
thirty years. I mention these things to show you 
how many advantages this wicked man must have 
had in his youth; but in the midst of them all he 
grew worse and worse, and only waited till his 
good father’s death, to show by actual crime how 
very wicked his heart had ever been. I wish you 
to remember, my little boys, that every wrong 
thing you do, makes it more probable that you 
will do other wrong things; beware of the first 
wicked step; after the first, the road to ruin is all 
the way down hill.” 

‘* Well,” said John, ‘‘ nobody will catch me on 
that road as long as you and father and mother 
live, for whenever I am tempted to do or say im- 
proper things, when I’m out with the boys, I think 
how badly you would all feel to know it, and this 
stops me.”. ‘* This is very commendable,” said 
his grandpapa, ‘‘ but cannot you think of a still 
better reason for doing right?”  ‘* Yes,” said 
John, ‘‘ because God sees me; but somehow 
or other, I am not half so apt to think of Him as of 
you.” ‘* Well, we must talk about this,” said the 
old gentleman; ‘‘but not now, for you will be think- 
ing about the story.” ‘* What crime did the 
wicked man commit?” said little Edwin, who had 
been Watching all the while for a gap in. his grand- 
apa’s remarks to Joy *** > poe 


Twill tell you,” said-the:good old man, ‘‘ and 
ali T know about him, without any more advice, for 


Tittle folks I know, are never remarkably fond of it, 


‘abd‘in the. middle of & ‘story, it seems, as I’ve 
théard them say, ‘dreadful dull.” This wicked 
man as soon as his father was dead, began to think 
‘¢ what a fine thing it will be for me to be. king in 
my father’s stead.”” He hadn’t thought about it 
long, before he went to a certain place to see his 
mother’s relatives and talk the matter over with 








them. They were very wicked people, and ready 
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to joia in wicked plans. He got them to recom- | Their grandpapa was glad to see them so much in 


earnest, and promised them another story some 
unless they chose him, they would be ruled by all other day. 


mend him to the people, and to make them think, 


the rest of the family together; as there were a 
good many of them, the people were ready to take 
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him as the least of two evils.” ‘‘ I suppose they 
thought,” said Charles, ‘‘ the more kings, the 
more laws.” ‘* Perhaps they did,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ but you will see how sad it was for | 
them to have one wicked one. ‘To be sure of the 
kingdom, he cruelly murdered all, his brothers but 
one, who saved himself by flight. So this bad 
man accomplished his object,—he was king of all 
the people, and for two or three years was suffer- 
ed to hold the authority he had so wickedly gain- 
ed. God often lets the wicked prosper a while, 
but he is ever angry with them, and is sure to 
punish their sins at last. 1 will tell you how he 
punished this:man; he made him and the people 
discontented; every one of them began to think, 
‘‘how I do dishke our king;” and he began to 
think, ‘‘ how I do dislike this people;” such 
thoughts are never hid long.” ‘* Don’t you think 
‘they are some like a fire,” said John; ‘‘ at first 
we only have a few coals, and some wood over 
them; soon alittle smoke rises, then more, and at 
last, a great blaze.” ‘* Yes, child, I do,” said his 
grandpapa, ‘‘ and now I will tell you how the peo- 
ple treated the king; they thought to murder him 
would be as good a plan for them, as he had found 
it to murder his brothers; so one time when he 
was out of the city, they employed men to hide 
along upon the road on which he would return, to 
kill him; but some one informed him of their de- 
sign, so he escaped their hands. But the people 
were all ready for a second attempt, and just at 
that time a very worthless, pompous man, with 
several other men no better than himself, happen- 
ed to come to the city. The people and their 
guests were all kindred spirits, feasts were made, 
and the faults of the king were an engrossing 
topic of conversation. At last when their accum- 
plished visiter thought it would do, he proposed 
his humble self as a suitable substitute for the king 
they disliked so much. ‘* Oh,” said he, ‘‘if | 
only had the management of things, 1’d soon rid 
you of your troubles.” All but the head man of 
the city were foolish enough to believe him.” ‘ If 
he had been a good man, they wouldn’t have been 
foolish, would they?” said Edwin. ‘‘Perhaps not,” 
said his grandpapa, ‘‘ but in exchanging one bad 
man for another, the prospect of gain is not worth 
the trouble. The head man of the city secretly 
informed the wicked king of the conspiracy against 
him, and told him to collect his forces out of the 
city and come and put down the usurper. The 
king came by night and surrounded the city, and 
when the would-be-king came out to oppose him, 
he was overcome and had to flee to save his life; 
a great many were killed in the conflict, and it 
ended in the complete destruction of the city and 
the people. There was one other city which this 
wicked man destroyed, but in doing it he was de- 
stroyed himself; some of the people, being very 
much terrified by the approach of such a tyrant 
and murderer, hid themselves in a large high 
building; while he was setting fire to it, he was 
nearly killed by a blow upon his head, and at his 
request, his armor-bearer finished his miserable 
existence by thrusting him through with a sword.” 
‘* Well,” said John, ‘‘I don’t believe there 
ever was a worse man.” Said Charles, ‘'I don’t 
think wicked people can place any dependance 
upon each, other,—the very ones that joined with 
the wicked &ing-tp urdét bis brothers would have 
murdered hién if. they. could’ ‘*No,’? said hts’ 
grandpapa, ‘‘ there is no dependance té-be plaeed 
upon the wioked, and ;you- myst remember when 
you grow Up; that none but good:pedple wilf prove 
to be true friends.”? ‘*I am sure [ canrtot tink 
who the man is,”’ said Charles; ‘‘so as bad as 
he was, he will save his reputation with me.” 
‘© Well, he won’t with me,” replied John, ‘‘ for it 
seems as if I had read some such account, and I 
will sit right down and find it.” ‘‘‘ So will I,” 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FANNY, A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


* There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they will long obey; 
We for the year to come, may trke 
Our temper from to-day.”— Wordsworth. 
How very pleasant it is to read or hear of those 
who are always trying to improve! Is it not so, 
little girls? Let gpstinen recall to mind, rude 
Fanny, who is rapigly improving, and with whom 
you were made acquainted a few weeks since, as 
a most unlovely and disagreeable little girl. 
Fanny’s ‘‘ aunt Mary,” had not seen her for 
two or three years, and now that she is visiting 
Fanny’s mother, and sees her little niece at all 
times, she has been disappointed and grieved to 
find her so selfishly thoughtless. 
One evening, Fanny had committed some fault 
and was reproved; she found all around looked 
coldly upon her, and turning to dear ‘‘ aunt Mary,” 
she hoped a kind smile would greet her there,— 
but no; sorrow was upon her face too. Fanny 
ran and laid her head in her aunt’s lap, amd burst 
into tears, exclaiming, ‘‘ nobody, nobody loves me!” 
** Aunt Mary ’’ then led Fanny to her chamber, 
and there they talked a long while about doing al- 
ways what they knew to be right, and making friends, 
&c.; and as Fanny really seemed thoughtful, and 
willing to make an exertion to improve herself, 
‘* aunt Mary” promised to watch over her, and re- 
mind her of her good resolutions, and show her 
where she was wrong, 
The next morning, the bright spring sun awaked 
** aunt Mary,” just as it was quietly rising above 
the distant blue Mills; she remembered her prom- 
ise to her niece, and upon knocking at the door, 
Fanny, to her surprise, opened it, and throwing 
her arms around the neck of her aunt, she said; 





selfish, I must rise early in the morning, and so 
I’ve been watching, and watching for the sun.” 
At the first mention of a morning walk, Fanny 
had her bonnet in hand, and with aleap, and noisy 
bound she went down the stairs and through the 
entry; her aunt gently called, but no sound could 
be heard beside Fanny’s rude shouts. As they 
closed the garden gate, ‘‘aunt Mary ” said, ‘‘ Fan- 
ny, have you forgotten little brother Edwin is 
sick? [I thought you would walk very carefully 
through the entry for fear of awaking him so 
early.” ‘*O, dear! I forgot Edwin was in the 
world,” replied Fanny, and she looked quite 
thoughtful as she reflected that one cannot over- 
come all their selfishness in a single day, but that 
it must be done by patient perseverance, and a very 
strong desire to do what is right, whether pleasant 
at the time or not. And, little reader, you will 
always find that, in the end, the right is the most 
pleasant way. . 
Though Fanny had given way to selfishness, 
yet as she had an earnest desire to avoid it in fu- 
ture, she enjoyed a very happy walk. All the 
gay little birds were awake and upon the wing; 
some chirping and tripping timidly in the road be- 
fore them, then balancing upon a slender twig; 
rend as Fanny in the gaiety of her heart skipped 
towards them, they would swiftly buoy their slight 
bodies in the air, and when aloft upon a towering 
tree, trill their rich cadences,—answered by a tiny 
mate, in the quiet lane, or by some playmate war- 
bler in the far-off woods. 
All nature looked beautiful to Fanny, as kind 
‘* aunt Mary ” pointed out to her its charms, and 
directed her thoughts to the all-wise and perfect 
Creator of them all. The clear blue sky tinted 





** You know you told me last week, that to be less | = 
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the distant hills, and Fanny remarked, ‘‘ even the 
delicate little leaves peep out from their folded 
covering, and grow greener and brighter in the 
spring sun.”’ They opened the leaf buds, and 
carefully examined their regular and beautiful 
construction. Fanny thought of her little sick 
brother, and sighec that there were no spring 
flowers that she might gather for him, but soon 
her quick eye discovered a pretty cluster of snow- 
drops just on the border of a garden. She was 
going to seize them, but her good thoughts and 
resolutions came fortunately in time to prevent her, 
and she called to the gardener who was busil 

turning over the earth, ‘* May little sick Neddy 
have these snow-drops?” ‘*As many as you 
please, little Miss,” said the man, and as Fanny 
was carefully arranging them, he brought her a 
bright crocus, with the soft blue flowers, and rich 
leaves of the myrtle. Now, Fanny was able to 
form a sweet jittle bouqnet ahd exercise her good 
feelings at the same time. 
She chatted constantly all the way home, and 
after ‘‘ aunt Mary ” had finished telling her about 
a kind farmer who discovered that the little birds 
lit upon the grafts he had put into his trees, and 
thus displaced and injured them, and who, instead 
of shooting them, fixed a small dry twig above the 
precious graft for the birds to light upon, Fanny 
exclaimed, ‘‘O, [love to have you talk with me. 
What makes me so gentle and happy, aunt Mary?” 
** One reason is, because you have something to 
think about; another is, because you really de- 
sire to make yourself more beloved. Our Father 
in Heaven had much rather we should be kind and 
loveable, than rude, giddy, and thoughtless, of no 
use to ourselves or any one else; and if we desire 


children.” You remembered this morning, (what 

you very often forget,) to ask the Lord to direct 

and guard you throughout the day.” ‘* Ah! I 

know, aunt Mary,” 

** Whenever the day ts badly begun, 

We have cause for regret e’er the set of sun; 

Whenever the day is commenced aright, 

We receive from Heaven its own pure light.” 
Liza. 


MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER IV.—To a Boy nine years old. 
Boston, ApriL 2, 1839, 
My Dear Walter,—Your father tells me you 
are nine years old; so you must be a very small 
boy. Perhaps you will not like that; for some 
little boys aud girls don’t like to be called little. 
However, I like to say just as itis. That is the 
best way. You are quite young indeed; yet you 
are not so young but you are a sinner, and need 
to be washed in the ‘‘ blood of the Lamb” that was 
‘* slain to take away the sin of the world.” Iread 
about a little boy six years old, who was just going 
to die; and he said it seemed to him that he had 
sinned in every action of his life; and so you would 
feel, if the Holy Spirit of God should giye you a 
sight of your own wicked heart, and of what you 
have done. I will give you five reasons why I 
think you ought now to seek the Lord. 

1, It is easier to repent now than it will ever 

_ again, for your sins are growing bigger every 
ay. 
2. God will be better pleased with the offering 
of yourself to him now than at any other time. 

3. You may lose your reason, and then you 
cannot repent. A little way from the place where 
I am writing, there are a great many people 
shut up together in a house, because they have 
lost their reason. 

4. You may die. A little boy told his mother 
he wanted to be a Christian; but she said he was 
too young; so he went out into the burying ground, 
and laid down on the short graves. Then he 
went back and said, ‘‘ Mother, I am not too young 
to be a Christian, for I have measured the graves, 
and many of them are shorter than I.” , 











said Edwin; and Charles too ran for his Bible. 





the full streams, and of the same color too were 





5. If you live, may bg you will not by and by 


it, He is always ready to give ‘‘ good gifts to His 
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wish to be a Christian. Most people who grow 
up to be men and women, without becoming pious, 
grow so hard hearted that God’s word does not 
affect them, and so they die in their sins and are 
lost. gts 

I suppose I never saw you. I believe it is 
more than nine years since I was at Westfield. 
But I shall see you. There is going to be a great 
day, when a great many people will be gathered 
together, more than you ever saw in your life. I 
shall be there. You will be there. Your father 
and mother will be there. And the people will be 
divided into two companies; and these companies 
will be separated, and sent away where they will 
never see each other again. Now, if it should so 
happen that you should be in one company, and 
your father and mother in the other, it would bea 
sad thing indeed. But so it will be, if yon do not 
repent of your sins ard give Jesus your heart. If 
yout so; then Jesus, who wilt sit in that day on 
a great white throne, will be your friend, and he 
will take you and your dear father and mother to 
go and live with him in that bright world above, 
and there [ hope to see you. Farewell. From 
the children’s friend, H. N. 

OR oe 
THE RECESS. 
[From “The Unruly Member,” published by the New-England S. S. 
Depository, No. 79, Cornhill, Boston.] 

You remember that, in the first chapter of this 
book, you read a story about.a little girl in Miss 
Elton’s school, named Catherine McDonald, who 


remembered so well the meaning of the word mis- | 


taken. I have another little story to relate to you 
about the same child, and I suppose you will like 
it better because you have had some acquaintance 
with her before. 

One day, when Miss Elton’s bell rang for the 
misses’ recess to close, Mary Porter, a little girl 
about Catherine’s age, came in, crying bitterly. 

‘* What is the matter, Mary?” said Miss Elton. 

‘© Catherine McDonald pushed me down stairs, 
and hurt my head,” said Mary. 

**T am sorry you are hurt, but perhaps Cathe- 
rine did not intend to push you.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, she did, for she said, ‘Get out 
of my way,’ and then she pushed me.” 

** Well, I will inquire about it when Catherine 
comes in.” 

When Catherine came in she did not look up, 
but was stepping to her seat as fast as possible. 

‘* Catherine, come here,” said Miss Elton. 

Catherine came, with her hand on her lip, and 
her head down. 

** Did you hurt Mary?” 

‘© Yes, ma’am, I pushed her.” 

**Did you do it on purpose?” 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

** Did Mary hurt you?” 

‘© No, ma’am.” 

** What reason had you, then, for pushing her? 
Tell me the whole truth.” 

‘* Why, when we went out, some of*the girls 
said, ‘ Let’s run out and get some snow,” and as I 
was going down stairs, Mary stood right in my 
way, and so I thought I would give her a push.” 

‘*Then it seems Mary did not provoke you, at 
all, aud you had no reason for hurting her, except 
that you wanted to get down first.” 

‘* No, ma’am, that was the reason I pushed her.” 

‘* But why did you wish to get down first? had 
not Mary as good a right to be first as you?” 

‘* Yes ma’am, I don’t know but she had.” 

** And how did you feel, when you pushed her?” 

‘*T felt wicked,” 

** Oh, yes, I know you must have felt wicked. 
Only think of it, Catherine! In the first place 
you should not have felt so anxious to get down 
first; if you had wished to obey the directions of 
the Bible, to do unto ethers as you would have 
them do unto you, you would not have even tried 
to hinder others, for the sake of getting down your- 
self; and then how very wicked it was to push 
Mary, just because she happened to be before you.’ 

**JT did not know I should hurt her so bad.” 








‘* No, perhaps not, but you did not care whether 


you hurt her or not; you meant to be down stairs 
first, at any rate; if you could have done it with- 
out hurting her, you would have liked it as well, 
but if you could not, you chose to hurt her rather 
than to be late. Was not this the way you felt?” 

‘** Yes, ma’am, but I feel sorry, now.” 

‘* You certainly ought to be sorry; I am sure I 
feel very sorry when my little scholars quarrel, 
and ”— 

**Oh, no, Miss Elton,” interrupted the little 
girl, ‘‘ Mary didn’t quarrel, it was only I,’”’ while 
her earnest voice, and honest face, as she excused 
Mary from blame, assured Miss Elton, that, al- 
though she had done wrong herself, she had no 
wish that her teacher should suppose that Mary 
had dane so too. 

‘* No, Catherine,” said Miss Elton; ‘‘J did 
not mean that Mary quarrelledgo, I only meant 
that it made me feel unhappy when any of my 
scholars do wrong; but I am glad you did not 
wish me to think that Mary had been naughty too. 
And now, Catherine, if you have any thing to say 
to Mary, you may say it, and take your seat; 
but remember, my dear, that I shall never pass 


_ {over any thing of the kind again, withcut punish- 


ment.” 


‘*T am sorry I pushed you, Mary,” said Cathe- 


rine, as she put her arms lovingly around her 
neck, and kissed her red cheek. Mary returned 
her kiss with great good nature, and both went to 
their seats, apparently in very good humor. 

Now this little girl was very naughty to push 
one of her companivuna, and it was very wrong for 
her to be so selfish; but there was one thing 
about her that was very good, do you know what 
that was? 

‘* She told the truth,” you say. 

Yes, that was right, and I hope you will follow 
her example in that, and always be willing to ae- 
knowledge what you have done that is wrong, 
without trying to make it appear any better than it 
really is; but there is another thing which I wish 
you to notice. Although Cathetine had felt un- 
kindly toward Mary, and had hurt her, yet she did 
not say anything against her, and when she un- 
derstood Miss Elton meant to blame them both, 
she spoke in a moment, to assure her that Mary 
had done nothing wrong. She did not detract. 
Will you follow her example in this? 





THE CONTENTED MOTHER. 


A poor woman in Massachusetts frequently 
walks to Boston, a distance of 20 or 30 miles, to 
sell a bag of brown thread and stockings, and then 
patiently walks back again with her little gains. 
Her dress, though tidy, is a grotesque collection of 
‘* shreds and patches,” coarse in the extreme. 

‘*Why don’t you come down in a waggon?” 
said [, when I observed she was evidently wearied 
with her long journey. 

‘* We han’t got any horse,” she replied; ‘* the 
neighbors are very kind to me, but they can’t 
spare their’n; and it would cost as much to hire 
one, as all my thread would come to.” 

** You have a husbands don’t he do any thing 
for you?” 

‘** He is a good man, he does all he can, but he 
is a cripple and an invalid. He reels my yarn 
and specks the children’s shoes. He’s as kind a 
husband as a woman need to have.” 

‘* But his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune 
to you,” said I. 

**Why, ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that 
light,”’ replied the thread woman; ‘‘I consider 
that I’ve great reason to be thankful he never took 
to any bad habits.” 

‘* How many children have you?” 

** Six sons and five darters, ma’am.”’ 

** Six sons and five daughters? What a family 
for a poor woman to support?” 

‘It’s a family surely, ma’am;. but there ain’t 
one of ’em I’d be willing to lose. They are as 
good children as need to be—all willing to work, 
and all clever to me. Even the littlest boy, when 











he gets a cent now and then for doing a chore, 
will be sure to bring it to ma’am.” 

** Do your daughters spin your thread?” 

‘*No ma’am, as soon as they are big enough, 
they go out to sarvice. I don’t want to keep them 
always delving for me; they are always willing to 
give me what they can; but it is right and fair 
that they should do a little for themselves. I do 
all my spinning after the folks are abed.” 

‘Don’t you think you should be better off, if 
you had no one but yourself to provide for?” 

‘*Why no, ma’am, I don’t. If I hadn’t been 
married I should always have had to work as hard 
as 1 could, and now | can’t do no more than that. . 
My children are a great comfort to me, and I look 
forward to the time when they'll do as much for 
me, as I have done for them.” 

Here was true philosophy! I learned a lesson 
from that poor woman which I shall not soon forget. 

Such is a faint picture of a mother’s *‘ deep; 
strong, deathless love.”’ Is there one of you, my 
young readers, who can willingly grieve your 
mother? Will you. not make it your study to 
please her?— Youth’s Cabinet. 


RELIGION. 








SCENE IN A CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


I was about to enter into a dwelling place which 
had been consecrated to the Most High God. I 
knew that from the family altar beneath this roof, 
sweeter than the perfumed breath of morning, 
arose the early incense of grateful hearts, to Israel’s 
sleepless watchman, and more precious than the 
balmy air of evening, went forth the nightly ori- 
son. But he whose voice had offered up the de- 
votions of the household, was far away, where, 
though he doubtless often prayed for those he 
loved, he might not with them blend his supplica- 
tions. 

The door was ajar, and I gently entered, for I 
heard in a soft voice the tone of prayer. One 
step. farther, and my eye.rested..on.the..group 
within, and oh, it was a lovely sight I saw. In 
the centre of the room, a table was laid, upon 
which was spread the yet untasted morning repast, 
and on which, also, lay the precious book which 
contained the bread of life. On one side of the 
reom, knelt the mother. The bloom of youth had 
not yet departed from her cheek, and her brow 
was fair and placid; but, fairer than all, there 
rested on her countenance the meek loveliness of 
devotion. The low tones of her ‘voice were soft 
and touching; but sweeter than all, there breath- 
ed from her lips the earnestness of prayer. Next 
her mother, by a low stool, knelt a dark eyed gir! 
of two years; her hands were still, but the rest- 
less tossing of her eye, and moving of her head, 
shewed that nothing but the solemnity of pgayer 
restrained her in silence. A little farther from 
the mother were a curly-haired girl, and a manly 
boy; their heads rested on their hands, and no 
motion or sound escaped them, save the soft breath- 
ing of their breath. A: servant girl, with a babe 
inher arms, completed the group, and even this 
little one seemed charmed into stillness by the 
music of his mother’s voice. 

I listened to the words of the mother. She 
offered thanks for mercies past, and implored fu- 
ture blessings. She invoked Almighty assistance, 
that a mother’s duties might be well performed, 
and her children dwell together in unity; that all 
beneath that roof might live alone to God. 

She paused, and then besought the blessing of 
God upon the absent husband and father—the 
tones of her voice were tremulous, as she said, 
‘*We know not his condition ’’—but again she 
spoke in the fulness of trust, ‘‘ We commend him 
to thy hands.”” She remembered the widow and 
the fatherless, and besought that Jehovah’s will 
be done on earth, and his holy name be glorified 
forever. 

As these little ones arose from their knees, they 
cast upon their mother looks of confidence and 
affection, for they could feel that Jehovah was 
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their mother’s as well as father’s God, and He the 

constant Guardian of the family. ; 
Christian wife and mother, the scene which I 

have portrayed is no fancy sketch, but a true pen- 


cilling from life. Wilt thou go and do likewise? 
(Christian Watchman. 








Jane anv Lucy; or, Truth and Falsehood. 
A little book, with the above title, (a re-print from the 


English edition,) has just been published by the New Eng- 
land S. 8. Union. 


The following is an extract: — 


Lucy and Jane were school-fellows, about the same 
age, and in the same class, both in their daily and 
Sunday School. Both of them were reckoned dili- 
gent, improving children, quick at work, and lively 
in play. Lucy was a very sincere, upright child, one 
who feared a lie, and spoke the truth; but Jane had 
got a shocking habit of falsehood and deceit. Many 
a time had she got a school-fellow blamed, for a fault 
which she herself had committed. Sometimes the 
children suspected her of sly, ill-natured tricks, but 
she was generally crafty enough to escape having 
any thing proved against her; but no liar is cunning 
enough always to keep upa good character, and at 
last even Jane was found out. 

One day, as Lucy was tripping down the street on 
an errand to her mother, she saw Jane standing un- 
der a gateway, with a china bason in her hand, into 
which she was endeavoring to fix a piece that had 
been broken out. So intent was she on what she 
was about, as not to perceive Luey coming up to 
her; and on hearing her say, “ What is the matter, 
Jane?” she started. As soon as Jane recovered a 
little from her surprise and confusion, she begged of 
Lucy not to say any thing about what she had seen. 

Lucy. Yow know that I would not say anything 
out of ill-nature, and it is not likely that any body 
will ask me about it; but if you have had an accident, 
it will be much the best, to tell your mother the truth 
atonce. It is of no use to try to stick it together so, 
it will soon come apart again. 

Jane. 1 know that; but if [ could only set it down 
safe out of my hand, [ should not so much care. 

L. Oh, Jane, pray dont think of doing such an art- 
ful thing; let the damage be ever so great, still the 
truth is the shortest and safest to tell. 

J. If I put it in its place, and say nothing about the 
matter, it will save me from punishment, and I shall 
not tell a story. It may not be taken down again for 
some time, and it may be forgotten that I had it. 

L. Oh, Jane, indeed this can’t be right; if we in- 
jure anybody, we should freely confess it, and offer 
to make all the amends in our power. Now if it 
should never be found out that you broke the bason, 
still your conscience would be always reproaching 
you, and making you unhappy; and if it should hap- 
pen to be found out at last, the disgrace would be all 
the greater for your sere tried to. hide: it. , Besides, 
though you now say you do not intend to deny it, it 
will be a great temptation to you to do so, if you 
should be charged with it some time hence. I have 
got sixpence, which I will freely give you towards 
baying another; and now do let me go home with you, 
and beg your mother not to be angry. 

—>— 


A Sabbath School Boy. 


I asked an interesting little boy, whose innocent 
and smiling countenance told me he was a happ 
child, Where he loved to go best? He answered, 
“To the Sabbath School;” and then mentioned a 
favorite family, where he was in the habit of visiting. 

This same little boy was sick about a year ago 
with a severe sickness, which confined him to his bed 
several weeks; and the first place to which he ex- 
pressed a desire to go, after he began to recover, was 
to the Sabbath School. After the violence of the 
disease had abated, when he was still very weak, but 
imagining that he was well enough to go out, ha ex- 











pressed a strong desire, one Sabbath morning, to at- 
tend the school, and earnestly requested his father to 
get a carriage, that he might be carried to the place 
of his favorite resort; and it was with some difficulty 
that the family could convince him that he was still 
sick, and unable to goout. Soon after this, however, 
he entirely recovered, and from that time to this, has 
doubtless been a constant attendant upon the Sabbath 
School. We had the pleasure, not many months 


- | since, while on a visit to the family, of beholding him, 


at the appointed hour, seated in that interesting cir- 
cle of ‘little ones,” listening with apparent satisfac- 
tion and delight to the instructions of his teacher, as 
though they not only fell upon his ear, but produced 
feeling and interest in his young and tender mind. 

[S. S. Messenger. 


eee: Coed 
Shun Temptation. 


‘* My son,” said the wife of a clergyman to her lit- 
tle boy, ‘* why are yeu not playing upon the common 
this afternoon; it is delightfully fresh, and pleasant 
there.” ‘* Yes, masher,” the boy replied, “it is very 
pleasant there, but the fellows won’t play anything 
but marbles, and ‘they all play in earnest. More 
than twenty boys have teazed me to, but I’m deter- 
mined not to grow up a gambler.” 

Had all conscientious boys made the same good 
resolution, we should not be pained by the Mall’s 
often displaying fifteen or twenty groups of these in- 
cipient gamblers. The same boy as he entered the 
house a few days ago, exclaimed with real sorrow, 
** Well, ma, P’ve said all I could to prevent F *s 
playing in earnest, but he was persuaded to-day, and 
he won 12 marbles of a poor hump-backed boy. I 
declare, he looked so sorrowful, if I had won them, I 
would have given them all back.”— Communicated. 





ee 
A little Boy and his Angel. 


A little boy, not quite four years old, fell asleep 
one night before he was put to bed, and went so sound 
asleep that he was undressed and put to bed without 
waking. But in the night he awoke his mother, tell- 
ing her quietly that he must get up and say his 
prayers, for he had gone to bed without saying them, 
and “a pretty lady dressed all in white ” came to the 
bed-side, and would not let him sleep till he had said 
his prayers. He seemed not in the least frightened, 
and spoke of the “ pretty lady ” as if he was pleased 
with her; and when he had said his prayers he soon 
fell asleep, and slept sweetly, while Kis mother won- 
dered if an angel had been there to wake her little 
boy to his prayers. —Ch. Advocate. 





ANOTHER YEAR GONE, 

Another ‘‘birth-day ” of the Yourn’s Companion 
has passed, This little paper is now twelve years 
old. It has grown in strength, as it has grown in 
years—like many of the little boys who read it—for 
it has now more Subscribers than it ever*had before. 
But this makes more work, and costs more money for 
paper and printing; and if the Subscribers don’t pay, 
it is something like a little boy’s being sent to bed 
without his supper, after he has worked hard all day. 

Now, little friends think of this—and if it is time 
for you to pay for your little weekly Companion, in 
advance for another year, gather up the little change 
which you have earned by your industry or good 
hehaviour, and send it to the Editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, who will give a receipt for it, and you 
will have the satisfaction to know that your paper is 
paid for. 








POETRY. 

ma Written. for the Youth's Companion. - 
THE DYING CHEROKEE GIRL. 

Far in the @@p, untrodden wild, 

Low lies a fair, young forest child, 

The dew of death is on her brow, 

Life’s silken chord is breaking now. 


She lists not to the streamlet’s flow 
Gliding so peacefully below, 

Nor blithesome birds, in green-wood shade, 
Filling with music yonder glade. 

She glances at the setting sun, 

It tells her race is nearly run, 

From her dark eye there flows no tear, 
Death to her young heart brings no fear. 


Her head rests on her mother’s breast, | 
She points her to that perfect rest, 
Bought with a Saviour’s dying love, 
Where dwell the ransomed ones above. 
Heaven’s own music sweet and clear, 
Falls gently on her dying ear; 

Her spirit soon wil! seraphs bear, 

To worlds above, more pure, more fair. 
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Written for the Youth’s Cempanien. 
_ SPRING. 
*Tis broken now, the iron reign 
Of winter on the earth is past; 
While gentle forms, a beauteous train 
Press his receding footsteps fast. 
Winds that along your viewless round, 
Forth from the Almighty’s hand have gone, 
Late o’er the cold and sterile ground, 
We heard you pass with dismal moan. 
Now, softening influence o’er the earth 
Ye shed from bland and noiseless wing, 
Your touch hath given the young buds birth, 
’ And waked the voices of the spring. 
Sweet notes of birds the glad air fill, 
Which southern climes detain no more, 
Most deeply on their hearts to thrill 
‘To whom life’s vernal time is o’er, 
They come the leaders of our songs, 
They bid our thoughts to God arise; 
To Hiw their tuneful praise belongs, 
And ours, a living sacrifice. 
And there’s mute worship; early flowers 
Now bursting countless from the sod, 
In hues that mock the pencil’s power, 
Lift their bright eyes in praise to God. 
. Asin fresh bloom another year 
We see from death and darkness wake; 
Within our souls may spring appear, 
And fortns of heavenly beauty take. 
—~p—- 

4 From the Watchman of the South. 
_A DEPARTED CHILD TO THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 
MOTHER. 
sa ipsam. my child, thou wert a gladsome thing, 
ith eye all bright and step as light as air— 

But now no wonted joy that bounding step can bring, 
Thateye no morecan soothe a mother’s anxiouscare; 
Forever thou hast gone 
Within the grave to sleep, 
And left thy mother all alone, 
In this cold world to weep. 
CHILD. 
No, mother, but I live in realms of endless day, 
Where pain and death can never come; 
And would’st thou call thy happy, happy child away 
From God and heaven, my blissful home? 
MOTHER. 
O no, sweet boy, my heart, 
Though pierced with grief unknown, 
Can with its little idol part, 
And say—** God’s will be done.” 
CHILD. 
But, mother, I have found my little brother here— 
A cherub he is now, and in his tiny hand, 

He holds a harp of gold—no cloud of sin and fear 
O’ershades his radiant face in this celestial land. 
MOTHER, 

My children, are ye happy there? 
Away with every tear— 
Ye died when young and fair, 
But died to sin and fear. 
CHILD. 
Mother, our happiness shall never have a change, 
Immortal as the God who gave us life and birth; 
Along the golden streets our airy spirits range, 
Or swift on wings of light from heaven down toearth, 
On emhasgies we come, of mercy and of love, 
To guard thy steps by day or hover round thy bed, 
And guide thee home to God and brighter realms above. 
Weep not, my mother, for thy children are not dead. 


moTHER.—T hanks be to God, for now 
I know that yé are blest— 
By faith I see around your brow, 
The wreath of everlasting rest. 
cu1Lp.—Behold thy children live— 
Then, mother, hush thy grief, 
For God his grace will give, 
To help thine unbelief. 
MOTHER.—But shall I meet again 
My sainted ones at last, 
Where sighs and tears and pain 
Are all forever past? 
cH1Lp.—Yes, thou shalt meet again, 
Thy sainted ones at last, 
Where sighs and tears and pain 
Are all forever past. 
MOTHER. \ 
I'll weep no longer—but serenely wait 
Through all the days of my appointed time, 


A. B. H. 





Until we meet at yon celestial gate, 
And live forever in a world sublime. 














